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(Concluded.) 


‘* Dean Lady Bothwell,” he said, taking her reluc- 
tant hand, ‘* we are both wrong—you are too deeply 
serious; I, perhaps, too little so. The dispute I had 
with Major Falconer was of no earthly consequence. 
Had any thing occurred betwixt us that ecught to 
have been settled pur voie du fait, as we say in France, 
neither of us are persons that are likely to postpone 
such a meeting. Permit me to say, that, were it gene- 
rally known that you or my Lady Forester are appre- 
hensive of such a catastrophe, it might be the very 
means of bringing about what would not otherwise be 
likely to happen. I know your good sense, Lady 
Bothwell, and that you will understand me when I 
say, that really my affairs require my absence for 
some months—this Jemima cannot understand ; it ts 
a perpetual recurrence of questions, why can younotdo 
this, or that, or the third thing ; and when you have 
proved to her that her expedients are totally ineffec- 
tual, you have just to begin the whole round again. 
Now, do you tell her, dear Lady Bothwell, that you 
are satisfied. She is, you must confess, one of those 
persons with whom authority goes farther than rea- 
soning. Do but repose a little confidence in me, and 
you shall see how amply [ will repay it.” 

Lady Bothwell shook her head, as one but half sa- 
\isfied. ‘* How difficult it is to extend confidence, 
when the basis on which it ought to rest has been so 
much shaken! But I will do my best to make Jemima 
easy; and farther, | can only say, that for keeping 
vour present purpose I hold you responsible both to 
God and man.” 

“Do not fear that I will deceive you,” said Sir 
Philip; * the safest conveyance to me will be through 
the general post-office, Helvoetsluys, where I will 
take care to leave orders for forwarding my letters, 
As for Falconer, our only encounter will be over a 

ottle of Burgundy; so make yourself perfectly easy 
on his score.” 

Lady Bothwell could not make herself easy; yet 
she was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause 
by taking on, as the maid-servants call it, too vehe- 
mently; and by showing before every stranger, by 
manner, and sometimes by words also, a dissatisfac- 
tion with her husband's journey, that was sure to 

ome to his ears, and equally certain to displease him. 
But there was no help for this domestic dissension, 
which ended only with the day of separation. 

I am sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the year 
in Which Sir Philip Forester went over to Flanders; 
but it was one of those in which the campaign opened 
with extraordinary fury; and many bloody, though 
indecisive skirmishes were fought between the French 

yn the one side, and the allies on the other. In all 
sur modern improvements, there are none, perhaps, 
greater than in the accuracy and speed with which 
itelligence is transmitted from any scene of action 
to those in this country whom it may concern. During 
Marlborough’s campaigns, the sufferings of the many 


pwho had relations in, or along with the army, were) man of singular appearance and pretensions. He was 
i Sreetly augmented by the suspense in which they) commonly called the Paduan Doctor, from having 
| were detained for weeks, after they had heard of} received his education at that famous university. He 
Hl bloody battles, in which, in all probability, those for || was supposed to possess some rare receipts in medi- 
H whom their bosoms throbbed with anxiety had been) cine, with which, it was affirmed, he had wrought re- 

personally engaged. Amongst those who were most) markable cures. But though, on the one hand, the 
| agonized by this state of uncertainty was the—I had! physicians of Edinburgh termed him an empiric, 
| almost said deserted—wife of the gay Sir Philip Po-) there were many persons, and among them some ot 
‘rester. A single letter had informed her of his arrival, the clergy, who, while they admitted the truth of the 
cures and the force of his remedies, alleged that Doc- 


;On the continent—no others were received. One no-| 
jtice occurred in the newspapers, in which volunteer) tor Baptista Damiotti made use of charms and unlaw- 
Sir Philip Forester was mentioned as having been} ful arts in order to obtain success in his practice. The 
jintrusted with a dangerous reconnoissance, which he) resorting to him was even solemnly preached against, 
had executed with the greatest courage, dexterity and, as a seeking of health from idols, and a trusting to 
intelligence, and received the thanks of the com-| the help which was to come from Egypt. But the 
| manding officer. The sense of his having acquired) protection which the Paduan doctor received from 
distinction brought a momentary glow into the lady’s| some friends of interest and consequence, enabled 
pale cheek; but it was instantly lost in ashen white-, him to set these imputations at defiance, and to as- 
ness, at the recollections of his danger. After this sume, even in the city of Edinburgh, famed as it was 
they had no news whatever, neither from Sir Philip, for abhorrence of witches and necromancers, the dan- 
nor even from their brother Falconer. The case of gerous character of an expounder of futurity. It was 
Lady Forester was not indeed different from that of at length rumoured, that, for a certain gratification, 
hundreds in the same situation; but a feeble mind is) which of course was not an inconsiderable one, Doc- 
necessarily an irritable one, and the suspense which tor Baptista Damiotti could tell the fate of the ab- 
some bear with constututional indifference or philoso-| sent, and even show his visiters the personal form of 
phical resignation, and some with a disposition to, their absent friends, and the action in which they 
believe and hope the best, was intolerable to Lady) were engaged at the moment. This rumour came to 
Forester, at once solitary and sensitive, low-spirited, the ears of Lady Forester, who had reached that pitch 
and devoid of strength of mind, whether natural or of mental agony in which the sufferer will do any 
| thing, or endure any thing, that suspense may bc 


acquired. 
| converted into certainty. 


CHAPTER II. 

As she received no further news of Sir Philip, whe-| Gentle and timid in most cases, her state of mind 
ther directly or indirectly, his unfortunate lady began made her equally obstinate and reckless, and it was 
now to feel a sort of consolation, even in those care-| With no small surprise and alarm that her sister, Lady 
less habits which had so often given her pain. * He, Bothwell, heard her express a resolution to visit this 
is so thoughtless,” she repeated a hundred times a man of art, and learn from him the fate of her hus- 
‘day to het sister, “ he never writes when things are band. Lady Bothwell remonstrated on the tmproba- 
going on smoothly ; it is his way: had any thing hap- bility that such pretensions as those of this foreigne: 
- could be founded in any thing but imposture. 


pened, he would have informed us.’ 
*“ T care not,” said the deserted wife, * what de 


| Lady Bothwell listened to her sister without at- 
‘tempting to console her. Probably she might be of gree of ridicule I may incur: if there be any on: 
opinion, that even the worst inteiligence which could chance out of a hundred that I may obtain some cer- 
be received from Flanders might not be without some tainty of my husband's fate, I would not miss that 
touch of consolation; and that the dowager Lady chance for whatever else the world can offer me.” 

| Forester, if so she was doomed to be called, might | Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of re- 

have a source of happiness unknown to the wife of ' sorting to such sources of forbidden knowledge. 
“« Sister,”’ replied the sufferer, * he who is dying 


the gayest and finest gentleman in Scotland. This 
conviction became stronger as they learned, from in-. of thirst cannot refrain from drinking even poisoned 
_quiries made at head-quarters, that Sir Philip was no water. She who suffers under suspense, must seek in- 
longer with the army; though, whether he had been formation, even were the powers which offer it un- 
taken or slain in some of those skirmishes which were | hallowed and infernal. I go to learn my fate alone ; 
perpetually occurring, and in which he loved to dis- | and this very evening will I know it: the sun that 
tinguish himself, or whether he had, for some un- rises to-morrow shall find me, if not more happy, at 
known reason or capricious change of mind, volunta- Jeast more resigned.” 

rily left the service, none of his countrymen in the ** Sister,” said Lady Bothwell, * if you are deter- 
‘camp of the allies could form even a conjecture.| mined upon this wild step, you shall not go alone. If 
|Meantime his creditors at home became clamorous,! this man be an impostor, you may be too much agi- 
, entered into possession of his property, and threatened, tated by your feelings to detect his villany. If, which 
jhis person, should he be rash enough to return to || cannot believe, there be any truth in what he pre 
\Scotland. These additional disadvantages aggrava-| tends, you shall not be exposed alone to a communi 
ited Lady Bothwell’s displeasure against the fugitive | cation of so extraordinary a nature. I will go with 
husband ; while her sister saw nothing in any of them,| you, if indeed you determine to go. But yet recon 
save what tended to increase her grief for the absence || sider your project, and renounce inquiries which can 
|of him whom her imagination now represented—as it} not be prosecuted without guilt, and perhaps without 
had before marriage—gallant, gay, and affectionate.| danger.” 

About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a! Lady Forester threw herself into her sister's arms, 








- 
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and, clasping her to her bosom, thanked her a hun-|| them from the class of society which their present! 
dred times for the offer of her company; while she) dress would indicate, there would be small possibility | 
declined, with a melancholy gesture, the friendly ad- |! of my being able to gratify them by giving the in-| 
vice with which it was accompanied. | formation which they came to seek.” | 
When the hour of twilight arrived, which was the| “ I can easily understand,” said Lady Bothwell— |, 
period when the Paduan doctor was understood to re- | “ Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi-lady,”’ |) 
ceive the visits of those who came to consult with! cried the Italian; * your ladyship was about to say,|| 
bim—the two ladies left their apartments in the Ca- | that you could easily understand that I had got pos- | 
nongate of Edinburgh, having their dress arranged | session of your names by means of your domestic.” 
like that of women of an inferior description, and | But, in thinking so, you do injustice to the fidelity, 
their plaids disposed around their faces as they were lof your servant, and, I may add, to the skill of one. 
worn by the same class; for, in those days of aristo-| who is alco not less your humble servant—Baptista | 
cracy, the quality of the wearer was generally indi-) Damiotti.” 
cated by the manner in which her plaid was disposed,“ I have no intention to do either, sir,” said Lady 
as well as by the fineness of its texture. It was Lady) Bothwell, maintaining a tone of composure, though 
Bothwell who had suggested this species of disguise,) somewhat surprised, * but the situation is something | 
partly to avoid observation as they should go to the! new to me. If you know who we are, you also know, 
conjurer’s house, and partly in order to make trial. sir, what brought us here.” 
of his penetration by appearing before him ina feign-, ‘* Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentle- 
ed character. Lady Forester’s servant, of tried fideli- | man of rank, now, or lately, upon the continent,” an- 
ty, had been employed by her to propitiate the doctor | swered the seer; ** his name ts il Cavaliero Philippo 
by a suitable fee, and a story intunating that a sol- Forester; a gentleman who has the honour to be hus- 
dier’s wife desired to know the fate of her husband; band to this lady, and, with your lady ship’s permis- 
a subject upon which, in all probability, the sage was sion for using plain language, the misfortune not to 
value as it deserves that inestimable advantage.” 
Lady Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Bothwell 





very trequently consulted. 

To the last moment, when the palace clock struck 
eight, Lady Bothwell earnestly watched her sister, in replied— 
hopes that she might retreat from her rash under- * Since you know our object without our telling it, 
taking; but as mildness, and even timidity, is « apa-, the only question that remains is, whether you have 
ble at times of vehement and tixed purposes, she the power to relieve my sister’s anxiety.” 
found Lady Forester resolutely unmoved and deter- “TL bave, madam,” answered the Paduan scholar; 
mined when the moment of departure arrived. [ll * but there is still a previous inquiry. Have you the 
satisfied with the expedition, but determined not to courage to behold with your own eyes what the Ca- 
Jeave her sister at such a crisis, Lady Bothwell ac- valiero Philippo Forester is now doing? or will you, 
compamed Lady Forester through more than one take it op my report?” 
obscure street and lane, the servant w alking before, * That question my sister must answer for herself,” 
At length he suddenly said Lady Bothwell. 
turned inte a narrow court, and knocked at an are hed 


and acting as their guide. 
* With my own eyes will Pendure to see whatever 
door, which seemed to belong to a building of some you have power to show me,” said Lady Forester, 
antiquity. It opened, though no one appeared to act’ with the saine determined spirit which had stimulated 
as porter; and the servant stepping aside from the en- her since her resolution was taken upon this subject. 
trance, motioned the ladies to enter. ‘They had no ** There may be danger in it.” 
sooner done so than it shut, and excluded their guide. “If gold can compensate the risk,” said Lady Fo- 
The two ladies found themselves in asmall vestibule, rester, taking out her purse, 
illuminated by a dim lamp, and having, when the =“ I do not such things for the purpose of gain,” 
door was closed, no communication with the external answered the foreigner. ‘* 1 dare not turn my art to 
light or air. “Phe door of an inner apartment, partly such a purpose. If I take the gold of the wealthy, 
open, was at the further side of the vestibule. it is but to bestow it on the poor; nor do | ever ac- 
**We must not hesitate now, Jemima,” said Lady cept more than the sum I have already received from 
Jothwell, and walked forward into the inner-room, your servant. Put up your purse, madam; an adept 
where, surrounded by books, maps, philosophical needs not your gold.” 
utensils, and other implements of peculiar shape and Lady Bothwell, considering this rejection of her 
sister's offer as a mere trick of an empiric, to induce 
There was nothing very peculiar in the Itatian’s her to press a larger sum upon him, and willing that 
appearance. He had the dark complexion and mark- the scene should be commenced and ended, offered 
ed features of his country, seemed about fifty years some gold in turn, observing that it was only to en- 
id, and was handsomely but plainly dressed in a full large the sphere of his charity. 
suit of black clothes, which was then the universal : 


ippearance, they found the man of art. 


** Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own 
costume of the medical profession. Large wax-lights, charity,” said the Paduan, * not merely in giving 
in silver sconces, illuminated the apartment, which was of alms, in which I know she is not deficient, but in 
reasonably turnished. He rose as the ladies entered ; judging the character of others; and let her oblige 
and, notwithstanding the inferiority of their dress, re- Baptista Damiotti by believing him honest till she 
ceived them with the marked respect due to their shall discover him to be a knave. Do not be sur- 
quality, and which foreigners are usually punctilious prised, madam, if I speak in answer to your thoughts 
in rendering to those to whom such honours are due. rather than your expressions; and tell me once more, 
Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her pro- whether vou have courage to look on what Iam pre- 
posed incognito, and, as the doctor ushered them to pared to show.” 
the upper end of the room, made a motion declining * 1 own, sir,” said Lady Bothwell, “ that your 
his courtesy, as uniitted for their condition. “ We words strike me with some ‘sense of fear; but what- 
we poor people, sir,” she said; * only my sister's ever my sister desires to witness, I will not shrink 
distress has brought us to consult your worship whe- | from witnessing along with her.” 
ther? —— ** Nav, the danger only consists in the risk of your 
Ile smiled as he interrupted her—* J am aware, resolution failing you. ‘The sight can only last for 
madam, of your sister's distress, and its cause; Lam the space of seven minutes; and should you interrupt 
uware, also, that I am honoured with a visit from. the vision by speaking a single word, not only would 
two ladies of the highest consideration—Lady Both- the charm be broken, but some danger might result 
well and Lady Forester. If I could not distinguish ito the spectators. But if you can remain steadily <i- 


lent for the seven minutes, your curiosity will be grati 
fied without the slightest risk ; and for this J will en 
gage my honour.” 

Internally, Lady Bothwell thought the security wa 
but an indifferent one; but she suppressed the sus 
picion, as if she had beheved that the acept, whose 
dark features wore a half-formed smile, could in 
reality read even her most secret reflections. A so- 


| lemn pause then ensued, until Lady Forester gathered 


courage enough toreply to the physician, as he termed 
himself, that she would abide with firmness and si 
lence the sight which he had promised to exhibit to 
them. Upon this, he made them a low obeisance, and 
saying he went to prepare matters to meet their wish 
left the apartment. The two sisters, hand-in-hand, 
as if seeking by that close union to divert any danger 
which might threaten them, sat down on two seats in 
immediate contact with each other; Jemima seekiiic 
support in the manly and habitual courage of Lady 
Bothwell; and she, on the other hand, more agitated 
than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify her- 
self by the desperate resolution which circumstances 
had foreed her sister to assume. The one perhaps 
said to herself, that her sister never feared any thing ; 
and the other might reflect, that what so feeble ao 
minded woman as Jemima did not fear, could not 
properly be a subject of apprehension to a person of 
firmness and resolution like her own. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were di 
verted from thet own situation, by a strain of musik 
se singularly sweet and solemn, that, while it seemed 
calculated to avert or dispel any feeling unconnected 
with its harmony, increased, at the same time, the 
solemn excitation which the preceding interview was 


‘calculated to produce. ‘The music was that of some 


instrument with which they were unacquainted ; but 
circumstances afterward led my ancestress to believe 
that it was that of the harmonica, which she heard at 
a much later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a doo: 
opened in the upper end of the apartment, and thes 
saw Damiotti, standing at the head of two or three 
steps, sign to them to advance. His dress was so dif 
ferent from that which he had worn a few minutes 
before, that they could hardly recognise him; and 
the deadly paleness of his countenance, and a certain 
stern rigidity of muscles, like that of one whose mind 
is made up to some strange and daring action, had 
totally changed the somewhat sarcastic expression 
with which he had previously regarded them both 
and particularly Lady Bothwell. He was barefooted 
excepting a species of sandals in the antique fashion: 
his legs were naked beneath the knee; above them 
he wore hose, and a doublet of dark crimson silk 
close to his body ; and over that a flowing loose robe, 
something resembling a surplice, of snow-white linen 
his throat and neck were uncovered, and his long 
straight, black hair was carefully combed down at 
full length. 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showec 
no gesture of that ceremonious courtesy of which he 
had been formerly lavish. On the contrary, he made 
the signal of advance with an air of command: and 
when, arm-in-arm, and with insecure steps, the sisters 
approached the spot where he stood, it was with a 
warning frown that he pressed his finger to his lips 
as if reiterating his condition of absolute silence 
while, stalking before them, he led the way into th 
next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if fo: 
i funeral. At the upper end was a table, or rather a 
species of altar, covered with the same lugubrious 
colour, on which lay divers objects resembling th 
usual implements of sorcery. These objects were 
not indeed visible as they advanced into the apart- 
ment; for the light which displayed them, being only 
that of two expiring lamps, was extremely faint. Th: 
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master—to use the Italian phrase for persons of this | on Lady Forester’s tongue, without attaining perfect | You have had no wrongs from me, madam,” said 
description—approached the upper end of the room, utterance, and the scene in the glass, after the fluctu- the adept. ‘* You sought one who is little gratetul 
with a genuflexion like that of a catholic to the cru-. ation of a minute, again resumed to the eye its former! for such honour. He seeks no one, and only gives 
cifix, and at the same time crossed himself. The ladies appearance of areal scene existing within the mirror, responses to those who invite and call upon him. 
iollowed in silence, and arm in-arm. ‘Two or three as if represented in a picture, save that the figures, After all, you have but learned a little sooner the 
jow broad steps led to a platform in front of the altar, were moveable instead of being stationary. ‘evil which you must still be doomed to endure. I 
vr what resembled such. Here the sage took his ‘The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now dis-| hear your servant's step at the door, and will detain 
stand, and placed the ladies beside him, once more tinctly visible in form and feature, was seen to lead your ladyship and Lady Forester no longer. The 
earnestly repeating by signs his injunctions of silence. oy toward the clergyman that beautiful girl, who ad-|next packet from the continent will explain what 
The Italian then, extending his bare arm from under vanced at once with diffidence and with a species of You have already partly*witnessed. Let it not, if I may 
his linen vestment, pointed with his forefinger to five affectionate pride. In the meantime, and just as the advise, pass too suddenly into your sister's hands.” 
large flambeaux, or torches, placed on each side of clergyman had arranged the bridal company before So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good night. She 
the altar. They took fire successively at the approach | him, and seemed about to commence the service, an-| Went, lighted by the adept, to the vestibule, where 
of his hand, or rather of his finger, and spread a strong | other group of persons, of whom two or three were he hastily threw a black cloak over his singular dress, 
light through the room. By this the visiters could | officers, entered the church. They moved, at first, for-| #24 opening the door, entrusted his visiters to the 
discern that, on the seeming altar, were disposed two ward, as though they came to witness the bridal cere-  C@F€ of the servant. It was with difficulty that Lady 
naked swords laid crosswise; a large open book, mony, but suddenly one of the officers, whose back Bothwell sustained her sister to the carriage, though 
which they conceived to be a copy of the Holy Scrip- | was toward the spectators, detached himself from his, it was only twenty steps distant. When they arrived 
tures, but in a language to them unknown; and be-, companions, and rushed hastily towards the marriage at home, Lady Forester required medical assistance. 
side this mysterious volume was placed ahuman skull. | party; when the whole of them turned toward him, (The physician of the family attended, and shook his 
But what struck the sisters most, was a very tall and as if attracted by some exclamation which had ac- | head on feeling her pulse. 

broad mirror, which occupied all the space behind ‘companied his advance. Suddenly the intruder drew|| “Here has been,” he said, * a violent and sudden 
the altar, and, illumined by the lighted torches, re-| his sword; the bridegroom unsheathed his own, and shock on the nerves. | must know bow it has hap- 
flected the mysterious articles which were laid upon it. made toward him; swords were also drawn by other | pened.” 

The master then placed himself between the two ‘individuals, both of the marriage party and of those Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the con- 
ladies, and, pointing to the mirror, took each by the| who had last entered. They fell into a sort of confu- | jurer, and that Lady Forester had received some bad 
hand, but without speaking a syllable. They gazed | sion, the clergyman and some elder and graver per-| news respecting her husband, Sir Philip. 
intently on the polished and sable space to which he |sons labouring apparently to keep the peace, while) “That rascally quack would make my fortune, 
had directed their attention. Suddenly the surface |the hotter spirits, on both sides, brandished their) were he to stay in Edinburgh,” said the graduate ; 
issumed a new and singular appearance. [tno longer! weapons. But now the period of the brief space,’ this is the seventh nervous case I have heard of his 
siinply reflected the objects placed before it, but, as, during which the soothsayer, as he pretended, was. making for me, and all by effect of terror.” He next 
if it had self-contained scenery of its own, objects he- || permitted to exhibit his art, was arrived. The fumes examined the composing draught which Lady Both- 
gan to appear within it, at first in a disorderly, indis- |) again mixed together, and dissolved gradually from) well had unconsciously brought in her hand, tasted 
tinct, and miscellaneous manner, like form arrang- | observation ; the vaults and columns of the church | it, and pronounced it very germain to the matter, and 
ing itself out of chaos; at length, in distinct and de- jostied asunder, and disappeared ; and the front of the || what would save an application to the apothecary. 
fined shape and symmetry. It was thus that, after! mirror reflected nothing save the blazing torches and | He then paused, and looking at Lady Bothwell very 
some shifting of light and darkness over the face ofthe melancholy apparatus placed on the altar or table significantly, at length added, * 1 suppose I must not 
the wonderful glass, a long perspective of arches and | before it. ask your ladyship any thing about this Italian war- 
columns began to arrange itself on its sides, anda! The doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his! lock’s proceedings ?” 
vaulted roof on the upper part of it; till, after many | support, into the apartment from whence they came : | “Indeed, doctor,” answered Lady Bothwell, “I 
oscillations, the whole vision gained a fixed and sta-| where wine, essences, and other means of restoring | consider what passed as confidential ; and though the 
tionary appearance, representing the interior of a! suspended animation, had been provided during his man may be a rogue, yet, as we were fools enough 
foreign church. ‘The pillars were stately, and hung | absence. He motioned them to chairs, which they | to consult him, we should, I think, be honest enough 
with scutcheons; the arches were lofty and magnifi-| occupied in silence; Lady Forester, in particular, | to keep his counsel.” 

ent; the floor was lettered with funeral inscriptions. | wringing her hands and casting her eyes up to hea-|| * May be a knave—come,” said the doctor, * Lam 
But there were no separate stirines, no images, no} ven, but without speaking a word, as if the spell had | glad to hear your ladyship allows such a possibility in 
display of chalice or crucifix on the altar. It was,| been stil! before her eyes. ||any thing that comes from Italy.” 
therefore, a protestant church upon the continent. A | “And what we have seen is even now acting?” | “ What comes from Italy may be as good as what 
clergyman, dressed in the Geneva gown and band,| said Lady Bothwell, collecting herself with difficulty. | comes from Hanover, doctor. But you and I will 
stood by the communion-table, and, with the Bible | * That,” answered Baptista Damiotti, * I cannot ‘remain good friends, and that it may be so, we will 


opened before him, and his clerk awaiting in the justly, or with certainty, say. But it is either now say nothing of whig and tory.” 


| 








. > | .4 , . Ce . . . 
back ground, seemed prepared to perform some ser- acting or has been acted, during a short space before || ** Not I.” said the doctor, receiving his fee; and, 
vice of the church to which he belonged. this. It is the last remarkable transaction in which | taking his hat, * a Carolus serves my purpose as well 


the Cavalier Forester has been engaged.” jas a Willielmus. But I should like to know why old 
‘Ng a Numerous party, which appeared to be a bridal} Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning | Lady Saint Ringan’s, and all that set, go about wast- 
one, as a lady and gentleman walked first, hand-in-| her sister, whose altered countenance and apparent ling their decayed lungs in puffing this foreign fellow.” 
tiand, followed by a large concourse of persons of both) unconsciousness of what passed around her, excited | * Ay—you had best set him down a Jesuit, as 
sexes, gayly, nay, richly attired. The bride, whose. her apprehensions how it might be possible to con- | Scrub say s.” On these terms they parted. 

features they could distinctly see, seemed not more vey her home. | 
than sixteen years old, and extremely beautiful. The “I bave prepared for that,’ answered the adept; |dinary state of tension, had at length become relax 
bridegroom, for some seconds, moved rather with his “J have directed the servant to bring your equipage | ed in as extraordinary a degree—continued to strug- 
shonlder toward them, and his face averted; but his. as near to this place as the narrow meee of the street | gle with a sort of imbecility, the growth of supersti 
elegance of form aid step struck the sisters at once. will permit. Fear not for your sister; but give her, tious terror, when the shocking tidings were brought 
with the same apprehension. As he turned his face, when you return home, this composing draught, and ‘from Holland, which fulfilled even her worst expecta- 
suddenly, it was frightfully realized, and they saw, in she will be better to-morrow morning. Few,” he. tions. 

the gay bridegroom before them, Sir Philip Forester. | added, in a melancholy tone, * leave ‘this house as They were sent by the celebrated earl of Stair, and 
His wife uttered an imperfect exclamation, at the well in health as they entered it. Such being the | contained the melancholy event of a duel betwiat 
sound of which the whole scene stirred and seemed consequence of seeking knowledge by mysterious | Sir Philip Forester and his wife's half-brother, Cap 


At length there entered the middle aisle of the build- 


The poor patient—whose nerves, from an extraor- 


to Sapa : means, I leave you to judge the condition of those) tain Falconer, of the Scotch-Dutch, as they were 

[could compare it to nothing,” said Lady Both- who have the power of gratifying such irregular cu- | then called, in which the latter had been killed. The 

well while recounting the wonderful tale, ** but to. riosity. Farewell, and forget not the potion.” cause of the quarrel rendered the incident still more 
< 5 


the dispersion of the reflection offered by a deep and“ will give her nothing that comes from you,” shocking. It seemed that Sir Philip had left the 
calm pool, when a stone is suddenly cast into it, and. said Lady Bothwell; “I have seen enough of your ‘army suddenly, in consequence of being unable to 
the shadows become dissipated and broken.” The art already. Perhaps you would poison us both, to pay a very considerable sum, which he had lost tu 
master pressed both the ladies’ hands severely, as if conceal your own necromancy. But we are persons another volunteer at play. He had changed his name, 
to remind them of their promise, and of the danger who want neither the means of making our wrongs and taken up his residence at Rotterdam, where he 
which they incurred. The exclamation died away’ known, nor the assistance of friends to right them.” 'had insinuated himself into the good graces of a 
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ancient and rich burgomaster, and by his handsome | os 
person and graceful manners captivated the — vanish for aves from the public scene : katy Bothwell. " 
tions of his only child, a very young person, of great|| “ No,” replied my kind informer. ‘ He was mel The wretch that has wronged you so deeply, 
beauty, and the heiress of much wealth. Delighted of once more, and it was upon a remarkable occa- [rejained the stranger, * is now on his deathbed. His 
with the specious attractions of his proposed son-in- sion. It was said that we Scots, when there was such | days have been days of misery, his nights have been 
law, the wealthy merchant—whose idea of the Bri- 4 Nation in existence. have, among our full peck of sleepless hours of anguish—yet he cannot die with- 
tish character was too high to admit of his taking Virtues, one or two barleycorns of vice. In particular, } out your forgiveness. His life has been an unremit- 
any precaution to acquire evidence of his condition ,** ' alleged that we rarely forgive, and never forget, ting pmnenyet he Guess not pert from his bur- 
and circumstances—gave his consent to the mar- @0Y injuries received; that we used to make an idol | wear ne your ers load his cout. = 
riage. [t was about to be celebrated in the princi- of our resentment, as poor Lady Constance did of | ell him,” said Lady Bethel sternly, to ask 
pal church of the city, when it was interrupted by a her grief; and are addicted, as Burns says, to ‘ nurs- | pardon of that Being whom he has so greatly ae 
singular occurrence. ing our wrath to keep it warm.’ Lady Bothwell was) ed; not of an erring — himself. What could 
Captain Falconer having been detached to Rotter- | not without this feeling ; and, 1 believe, nothing what- | 7. forgivences avail him? aw 

dam to bring up a part of the brigade of Scottish €¥er scarcely the restoration of the Stuart line, could) “* Much, answered the old man. It will be an 
auxiliaries, who were in quarters there, a person of have happened so delicious to her feelings as an op- | earnest of that which he may then venture to ask 
consideration in the town, to whom he had been for-, portunity of being revenged on Sir Philip Forester from his Creator, lady, and from yours. Remember, 
merly known, proposed to him, for amusement, to go fr the deep and double injury which had deprived Lady Bothwell, you too have a deathbed to look for- 
to the high church, to see a countryman of his own her of a sister and of a brother. But nothing of him wn ward to; your soul may—all human souls must—fee| 
married to the daughter of a wealthy burgomaster. | heard or known till many 8 you had passed away. the awe of facing the judgment-seat, wih the wounds 
Captain Falconer went accordingly, accompanied | At length—it was on a Fastern’s E en—Shrovetide of an untented conscience, raw, and rankling—what 
by his Dutch acquaintance, with a party of his friends, (smassembly, at which the whole fashion of Edin-, thought would it be, then, that should whisper, ‘1 
and two or three officers of the Scotch brigade. His burgh attended, full and frequent, and when Lady have given no mercy, how then shall I ask it? 
astonishment may be conceived, when he saw his (Bothwell had a seat amongst the lady patronesses,) +* Man, whosoever thou mayst be,” replied Lady 
own brother-in-law, a married man, on the point of that one of the attendants on the company whispered Bothwell, * urge me not so cruelly. ' Itw ould be but 
leading to the altar the innocent and beautiful crea-|/iM her ear, that a gentleman wished to speak with blasphemous hypocrisy to utter with my lips the 
ture, upon whom he was about to practise a base and | her i private. | words which every throb of my heart protests against. 
unmanly deceit. He proclaimed his villany on the “In private? and in an assembly-room? He must They would open the earth and give to light the 
spot, and the marriage was interrupted of course. be mad. ‘Tell him to call upon me to-morrow-morn- | wasted form of my sister—the bloody form of my 


«And Sir Philip Forester,” said I, “did he, too, || “ Speak out, sir; what is your meaning?” said 








But, against the opinion of more thinking men, who | '"s- | murdered brother. Forgive him? Never, never!” 
. a> . , . 7 99 . . 
considered Sir Philip Forester as having thrown him- || * E said so, my lady,” answered the man, “but he) + Great God!” cried the old man, holding up his 
, , « » o . 
self out of the rank of men of honour, Captain Fal-| desired me to give you this paper. hands; ‘is it thus the worms wich thou hast called 


coner admitted him to the privileges of such, accept-|| She undid the billet, which was curiously folded | out of dust obey the commands of ther Maker? Fare- 
ed a challenge from him, and in the rencounter re-||and sealed. It only bore the words, ** On business well, proud and unforgiving woman. Exult that 
ceived a mortal wound. Such are the ways of hea- |of life and death,” written in a hand which she had thon hast added to a death, in want and pain, the 
ven, mysterious in our eyes. Lady Forester never | ever seen before. Suddenly it occurred to her that agonies of religious despair; but never again mock 


recovered the shock of this dismal intelligence. |, itamight concern the safety of some of her political, heaven by petitioning for the pardon which thou hast 
steeeeesees {| friends ; she, therefore, followed the messenger to a. refused to grant.” 
* And did this tragedy,” said I, ‘ take place ex- | snail apartment where the refreshments were pre-| He was turning from her. 
actly at the time when the scene in the mirror was/| pared, and from which the general company was ex- | ss Stop,” she exclaimed; “I will try; yes, I will 


‘cluded. She found an old man, who, at her ap- try to pardon him.” 

| proach, rose up and bowed protoundly. His appear- ** Gracious lady,”’ said the old man, * you will re- 

jance indicated a broken constitution, and his dress, | lieve the over-burdened soul which dare not sevet 

though sedulously rendered conlorming to the eti- | itself from its sinful companion of earth without be- 

“And so there remained a possibility,” said 1,|)/ quette of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and | ing at peace with you. What do | know—your for- 

that by some secret and speedy communication the | hung in folds about his emaciated person. Lady ' giveness may, perhaps, preserve for penitence the 

artist might have received early intelligence of that || Bothwell was about to feel for her purse, expecting | dregs of a wretched life.” 

incident ?” lito get rid of the supplicant at the expense of a little “Ha!” said the lady, as a sudden light broke on 
* The incredulous pretended so,” replied my aunt. || money, but some tear of a mistake arrested her pur- | her, “it is the villain himself.’ And grasping Sir 
** What became of the adept?” demanded I. | pose. She, therefore, gave the man leisure to ex- || Philip Forester—for it was he, and no other—by the 
“ Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to| plain himself. | collar, she raised a cry of * Murder, murder! seize 

arrest him for high-treason, as an agent of the Che-|| “1 have the honour to speak with the Lady Both- the murderer !” 

valier St. George ; and Lady Bothwell, recollecting |} well.” | At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the 

the hints which had escaped the doctor, an ardent! “1am Lady Bothwell; allow me to say that this company thronged into the apartment; but Sir Phi- 

friend of the Protestant succession, did then call /is no time or place for long explanations. What are lip Forester was no longer there. He had forcibly 


exhibited ?” 

** It is hard to be obliged to maim one’s story,” an- 
swered my aunt; ‘but, to speak the truth, it happened | 
some days sooner than the apparition was exhibited.” | 








to remembrance, that this man was chiefly prone’! your commands with me?” ‘extricated himself from Lady Bothwell’s hold, and 
among the ancient matrons of her own political “Your ladyship,” said the old man, * had once a | had run out of the apartment which opened on the 
persuasion. It certainly seemed probable that intel- | sister.” i landing-place of the stair. There seemed no escape 
ligence from the continent, which could easily have | “True; whom I loved as my own soul.” | in that direction, for there were several persons 
been transmitted by an active and powerful nie, * And a brother.” || coming up the steps, and others descending. But 
might have enabled him to prepare such a scene of | “ The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate,” | the unfortunate man was desperate. He threw him- 
phantasmagoria as she had herself witnessed. Yet) said Lady Bothwell. self over the balustrade, and alighted safely in the 
there were so many difficulties in assigning a natural | ** Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault | Jobby, though a leap of fifteen feet at least, then 
explanation, that, to the day of her death, she remain-) of an unfortunate man,” continued the stranger. | dashed into the street, and was lost in darkness. 
ed in great doubt on the subject, and much disposed | “By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded | Some of the Bothwell family made pursuit, and had 
to cut the Gordian knot, by admitting the existence | murderer,” said the lady. || they come up with the fugitive, they might have per- 
of supernatural agency.” || ‘I am answered,” replied the old man, bowing as haps slain him; for in those days men's blood ran 

* But, my dear aunt,” said I, “what became of) if to withdraw. || warm in their veins. But the police did not inter- 
the man of skill?” i ** Stop, sir, I command you,” said Lady Bothwell. } fere ; the matter most criminal having happened long 


“Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be, ‘* Who are you, that, at such a place and time, come! since, and in a foreign land. Indeed, it was always 


able to foresee that his own destiny would be tragi- | to recal these horrible recollections? I insist upon’ thought that this extraordinary scene originated in a 
cal, if he waited the arrival of the man with the silver | knowing.” | hypocritical experiment, by which Sir Philip desired 
greyhound upon his sleeve. He made, as we say,a) ‘Jam one who means Lady Bothwell no injury; |to ascertain whether he might return to his native 


moonlight flitting, and was nowhere to be seen, or. but, on the contrary, to offer her the means of doing country in safety from the resentment of a family 


heard of. Some noise there Was about papers or) a deed of christian charity which the world would | which he had injured so deeply. As the result fel! 
— found 1D the house, but it died away, and Doc- wonder at, and which heaven would reward; but I! out so contrary to his wishes, he is believed to have 
tor Baptista Damiotti was soon as little talked of as} Gnd her in no temper for such a sacrifice as I was|/ returned to the continent, and there died in exile 


Galen or Hippocrates.” | prepared to ask.” "So closed the tale of the MrsTERIOUS MIRROR. 
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[rest of it; and usually opens the wicket-door to a long and 
[winding walk through that maze of error which too cer- 


SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 





| 

FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. eee hey Inexperience, in him, is so far a fault, that it 
THE AUTHOR. | is the parent of a large family of young errors. Ignorant 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. i, of the world, he presumes to wack it, when he should sit 
‘ , as a scholar in its wisdom-giving school: but he is too erra- 
THERE is no wreck which is more a sight for pity than tic; he forsakes the lyceums of learning like a truant, and 
that human ruin—an unfortunate man; and no human ruin yi) have no place but the fields for his study—no book but 
more pitiable than genius wrecked by the winds and waves 1,6 book of nature to pore upon. He is, perhaps, diligent, 
of adversity. I have looked on the ivyed remains of some 4 acquires something for himself; and he teaches what 
ancient castle, once a strong-hold for war, and have la- he jearns as fast as he learns it, instead of nourishing and 


‘tainly leads, in the end, to the desolate bower of disap- 





mented its pride made humble, its strength half prostrate, 
and toppling ere it totally fail, liké an aged man’s—its halls, 
where thronged the mailed men of chivalry, and the daugh- 
ters of beauty, whose “‘ eyes rained influence, and judge 


storing it like ‘“‘a seed which, after many days, should 
bring forth’’ the fruit of knowledge “a hundred fold ;"’ re- 
minding us of those shallow artificial basins we sometimes 
meet with in palace-gardens, which pour out as fast as they 





the prize ;"* now the dull home of the bat, and toad, and | receive waters not their own, and are full to-day and empty 
things obscene—where, for the roundelay of the minstrel, |' 1. »orrow—instead of resembling a natural ‘spring, ond 
| being an inexhaustible well-head of waters of a constant 

flow and fuluess. Or if he is not so daringly ignorant as 


And L have looked at that no less noble wreck, that float- ‘to aim at teaching mankind, but only at amusing them, and 
ing castle of the sea, a dismantled vessel of war—lying tunes a romantic harp to tales of love and chivalry, or 
with bare ribs and broken timbers, on the ignoble bank of tUCches the lyre to tragic story, or indulges only in the ca- 
a narrow tributary river to its proud parent the sea, who Pricious flights of wild imagination—the world has too 
bore it on her bosom as a mother her child—where it was ™@2y Stunning realities, too much of natural horror, and 
now left by the tide like a leviathan of the waters, deserted *°° much of unnatural hatred, of brother-nation against 
on a shore too shallow for its mighty bulk to float over, bYother-nation, of child-land against father-land, to listen 

‘ ghty . : . 
| have thought of its century of pride, when it was a thing to the beautiful imaginations of the muse. The world, 
of motion, and almost of life—when its prow broke the therefore, looks coldly ov him, and he, in turn, looks coldly 


waves before it, as a plough breaks up the earth with its °" the world; this is the first chill his ardent nature re- 
He has expected great deference, honour, and 


“The moping o#! dot! to the moon complain 
“ Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
“ Molest her ancient, solitary reign.” 


share—and, in imagination, have heard the surly thunder | ©®!V¥®s- 
of its guns, and seen the destruction of its thunder-bolts,| PUblic applause; and only two or three followers of his 
crushing its enemies as with the hand of death. 1 have @W® burl up their caps im the corner of the hall. He has 
looked with serious thoughts at these mighty things no 
longer mighty; but none of them have inspired me with 
that awe which the sight of human intellect in its decay, or talents may be 
neglect, struck on the heart, and drew from the eyes. That, ©¥€" seBius may be born too early or too late for the age. 
a mind which might have enlightened its country—perhaps His shining talents are, therefore, to him, like gold to one 
the world—should have been hidden under obscuring Phe spirit which 
clouds, till that inward light, ‘‘ self-fed, and self-consum- 
ed,” grew dim, and “ paled its ineffectual fire,’ throwing 
out only those faint, intermittent flashes which a dying 
taper flings momentarily from its socket—that a voice 
which might, but for these neglects, have been heard sing- 
ing to our ravished ears from “the third heaven of inven- 
tion,”” should be tremulous, choked, and broken, by vain 
efforts to reveal feelings which lie too deep for words, to tnate man of genius, and finish the picture I have half 
communicate the sorrows of a desolated heart to an ear 4rawn, than by presenting the sketch of a young author's 
ever patient to hear the “simple annals of the poor ;” that | life, from bis May of hope to his December of despair; and 
aheart which might have glowed with the very “life of this I shall presently give in the words of the unfortunate 
life,” and been filled with friendliness for all, with pity for hero himself. 

the poor and the unhappy, love for the good and the beau- It is the privilege of a few, that though they play no part 
tiful, and human kindness for all who are human—and have on the great stage of life, yet they are sometimes admitted 
lived like a fertile and sunny spot in that little world, the behind the scenes, and behold its deceptions, its puppets, 
body of man—should, by neglect alone, become a dreary its paint and patchwork. Having had this privilege, | have 
desert, an unvisited and unweeded garden, choked with! not failed to snatch the opportunity of seeing men as they 
the weeds and briars of self-abandonment and hopeless in- are, and not as they seein to be. Indeed, he who wishes 
dolence—without a flower—or with but here and there one, to see the world as it is, should not look at it through the 
where might have been nothing but one paradise of sweets eyes of others, but through that medium which nature and 
—to bloom in a barren space, and throw out the perfume reason have given to all men, if they will distinguish for 
f the soul—are indeed causes for pity, that we should themselves, and not trust implicitly to guides who wilfully 
painfully see these things, and for regret, that we cannot and perversely blind themselves to the beauty of the world, 
and to the single worth and entire value of its many-peo- 


thought that genius and success are one; he has genius 
still; but where is success? He at last learns that great 
obscured under unfavourable clouds; that 


who perishes of drought in a desert 
made him independent breaks; and now he looks round 
for that success at the hand of one, which he has failed in 
obtaining trom the hands of many: he seeks a patron, 
finds one, and proudly bends his head, to be crowned, as 
he imagines, with the laurels of patronage, but he finds, in 
the end, that he has been crowned with thorns. 


But | cannot better illustrate the progress of an unfor- 


hope to remedy them. 

It is a fault which only “experience, that makes fools pled and many-passioned cities and citizens. 
wise,” and wise men wiser, can correct in a young and I was sitting, as is my custom after dinner, in the Chap- 
irdent mind, that, when it first awakes to a consciousness ter coffee-house, and was employed, at that moment, in 
f talent, it is too rash and ungovernable to use its disco-| musing on the misfortunes incidental to genius—a subject 
very to the best advantage. It no sooner discovers the to which | had been led, from falling in with the * Life of 
spring of mind within, than it at once bares it to the broad Dermody” during the morning—when, on looking across 
eye of day; and you must stop, and, prostrating yourself the room, I observed a semi-genteel figure sliding towards 
like a thankful pilgrim at some sacred fountain, drink with the box in which I was sitting, who, after inquiring for let-, 
reverence of its new waters, and bless it with a fervent ters, and finding there were none, shrugged up his shoul- 
benison, or you are no true worshipper of the muses. The | ders with evident disappointment ; and then, bow ing to me 
young man of genius no sooner finds that he has feet for | with something like condescension, seated himself on the 
the difficult race of fame, than he commences running; and opposite side of my table. His manner and features struck 
that so fast, that, before half the course is strained over, ;me at the first glance, as those which] had somewhere known 
his powers, too fiercely tried, or too little encouraged to the in years gone by, but which time had half obliterated. His | 
trial, fail him as suddenly as he found them: he halts in | head being uncovered, his forehead showed high and ex-|| 
his headlong speed, and the race is lost from his eagerness | pansive ; it was bald, and furrowed with strong lines of | 
to win it. Then come present disappointment, backward. care and deeply-engraven sorrows. His face had the look | 
looking regret, hope that looks not forward, and pining of much thought, mixed with a mild melancholy ; his eyes, 
despondency, regardless and reckless self-abandonment, | were half-sparkling, half-dimmed, as they had wept out 
and, finally, helpless despair. | their brightness in tears; and his whole appearance that 

The first fault of a young author's life is the key to the ‘of a young man made early old by disappointment and de-, 


" 

l spondency. Not to keep my attentive readers on the step 
| of my story, when they should stand in the hall—after some 
progressive conversation on the subjects of the day, which 
led, in the end, to many remarks, from both sides, on things 
not made for the day, but “ for all time’’—the immortal men 
and books of the ‘ o’er-passed age"’—a few short sentences 
(of explanation discovered to me, under the disguise of a 
literary name, and the mutilating alterations of time and 
| misfortune, my old warm-headed and warm-hearted schoo! 
fellow, Jack Everard ' 

It is not the worst moment of our lives when two schoo! 
boy friends—grown older by the loss of the gentle and hap- 
py years of life, and colder by the loss of hair-brained 

jhaste and intemperate ardency—meet again, after long 
years of separation, no longer boys, but men: it is then 
that we most feel that we have been young, “ but now are 
old; though we have, perhaps, husbanded enough warmth 
of heart in this wintry world to be glad and young again 
at our meeting, if we feel sad and old when it is over ln 
a moment we had both started up, and catching each other's 
hands, need I say that tears started in both our eyes’? A 
motley host of mine came rushing down my cheeks, some 
of them running for joy, others for pity of my friend's con 
dition; others for old schoolboy-recollections, which now 
started up like dreamers that had been long asleep; and 
others for friendly and mingled feelings that cannot b« 
classed or separated one from another: whilst his ran over 
for the change he felt he had undergone, from hopeful 
youth to hopeless manhood, as well as for the recollection 
of the friendship he had forgotten, but which he saw was 
as young as ever 

Everard was as much astonished to see me as | him, Time 
had altered both of us, but how had the world altered him 
He was the hope and pride of our school—the delight of 
all when present, and the sole topic of praise when absent 
open-hearted to a fault—open-handed to poverty —kind to 
the unkind—piteous to those who deserved pity —loving all 
men as they were his brothers, and beloved by all as they 
were brothers to tim. 1 hnew not, at the moment of ow 
meeting, whether he was altered in all of these things; but 
when I looked at him, I could see that time and change 
had robbed him of some of them. I was anxious to know 
his history; and again grasping his hand, with our old 
schoolboy-warmth 

* Frank,” said he, “‘ you are the same hearted fellow as 
ever; but | have neither heart nor spirits now to tell you 
the perils of the road through which I have passed. I would 
rather forget them, and think them well endured, that | 
have overtaken an old fellow-traveller, who has luckily es 
caped them, and has gone on with a light heart, whicl 
makes the heels light to outrun many accidents that dog 
the heavy-hearted and heavy-heeled pilgrims; | am as glad 
to meet thee as I should be to meet my happy boyhood 
again, if I could again be a happy boy, and torget that J} 
have been an unhappy man.” 

“ Everard,” Lrejoined, “* when I look at you, I fear that 
you have indeed known many vicissitudes since last we 
met ?” 

I saw at a glance that I had unconsciously touched the 
tenderest string of the human heart—that which vibrate 
to its own sorrows. His countenance changed, and his ey« 
dropped with downcast earnestness on the vessel he held 
in his hand. It was plain that I had given a turn to hi 
thoughts, which pained hin; and I felt somewhat of regret 
as I beheld the waters of a wounded heart running over at 
his eyes, which he endeavoured, but mm vain, to conceal 
His hand trembled as he grasped the cup; he lifted it to hi 
quivering lips, but drank not, and returned it to the table 
again he raised it, but his hand still trembled, and he 
laid it down. 1 satin silence. Words cannot console the 
heart in moments of agony like these: you might as well 
hope to silence the stir of troubled waters by plunging peb 
bles into them: the heart must administer its own cure, 01 

die of its own disease. At iength, after a painful abstrac 

tion of some minutes, casting his eyes on me, and then 
glancing them another way, as if conscious that he had let 


' me too far into his feelings, | ventured again to address him 


A man need not blush for any tears but those wrung 
from hearts he has wounded.” 
“ Perhaps not,” was his reply, as he wiped away those 
he would no longer strive to conceal. 
‘Nature, our bountiful mother, did not drop into our 
hearts those precious waters, drained from her own breast 


! —to be kept there like a little spring of freshness, to assuage 
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the fever and thirst of the brain—that we should deny its! FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 
waters of relief to ourselves or to others, and shut it from ANSWER TO KELVIN GROVE. 
them like a sealed well. Though I should think the man | avin ao 
weak who went whimpering about like a schoolboy, 1 Oh! UH hie to Kelvin grove, 
2 Bonnie laddie, oh! 

should count that man wicked who had tears for no sorrow. Through its fairy walks I'll rove, | 
He who can weep his own griefs, can—or I know not the Bonnie laddie, oh! 
human heart—feel for those of others.” When the blooming mountain-rose 

“ Not always,” he replied; “ you forget the selfish.” ii Around its fragrance throws— 

« Let us hope that these are few; and let them keep their | Where the honey-suckle grows, i! 
tears as misers do their gold, to deny them, in the end, to), Bonnie laddie, oh! | 


| 





themselves, and to stagnate in their heart, till what was And when the hour shall come, 
designed by nature to refresh them, shall prove the source be Bonnie laddie, oh! | 
} That tears thee from thy home, | 


of poison and pestilence! But come—I'll hear thy story, 
Jack; or I shall imagine it worse than it is; and you shall , 
behold me weeping woes which are but the tricks of a strong 
or a weak imagination. Here is the Burgundy, mine ho- | 
nest Jack of the olden days of youth; drink till thy glass 


Bonnie laddie, oh! i) 
From thy happy native vale, | 
On the stormy seas to sail— 

Blessed be thy parting gale !— 
Bonnie laddie, ob! | 


‘ ; : ; . : 
to the waiter to wipe glasses instead of eyes!” | Bonnie laddie, oh! 


Here he threw out one of his old laughing looks of plea- | 
santry, which were wont to set the “ playground in aroar.” 
His reply will be found in the next number. 


look pale at the pedestal; and tell us thy story as it were And if, on foreign shore, | 
not thine; and yet, let it be thine, or no man’s. Drink, | Bonnie laddie, oh! | 
and let us forget the use of eyekerchiefs, and leave them Thou fall’st ‘midst din of war, | 


Let mem'ry’s cheering power, | 

Like a fondly-cherished flower, 

Bring peace in that lone hour, 
Bonnie laddie, oh! 


| 





5 . Curious petirion.—The following is a true copy of an, 
VARIETIES. original petition, supposed to have been written sixty years 
« | since, by a Mr. James Mason : 





Acoustics.—A bell rung under water returns atone as “To the honourable the commissioners of excise—The 
distinct as if rung in the air. humble petition of Barney O’Blaney, Patrick O'Fagan, 
Stop one ear with the finger, and press the other to one | Carney O'Conner, and Teage O'Regan, to be appointed in- 
end of a long stick, or piece of deal wood, and if a watch’ spectors, and surveyors, and overlookers, vulgarly called 
be held at the other end of the wood, the ticking will be) excisemen, for the county of Cork, its own self, in the king- 
| dom of Ireland. 
“ And whereas we, the aforesaid petitioners, will, both by 


heard, be the wood or stick ever so long 
Tie a poker on to the middle of a strip of flannel, two or H 
three feet long, and press with the thumbs or fingers the night and by day, and all night and all day, and we will 
ends of the flannel into your ears, while you swing the poker | come and go, and walk and ride, and take and bring, and 
against an iron fender, and you will hear a sound like that send and fetch, and carry, and we will see all, and more | 
of a very heavy church bell. These experiments prove than all, and every thing, and nothing at all, of all such 
that water, wood, and flannel, are good conductors of sound; | goods and commodities as may be, and can be, and cannot 
for the sound from the bell, the watch, and the fender, pass || be, liable to pay duty; and we, the aforesaid petitioners, 
through the water, and along the deal and flannel to the | will, at times, and at no times at all, and at time past, be 
ear. It must be observed, that a body, while in the act of present, and be absent, and be backward, and be forward, 
sounding, is in a state of vibration, which it communicates | and behind, and before, and every where, and no where, 
to the surrounding air; the undulations of the air affect the and here and there, and no where at all; and we, the afore- 
ear, and excite in us the sense of sound. Sounds, of all) said petitioners, will come, and inform, aud give informa- 
kinds, it is ascertained, travel at the rate of thirteen miles tion and notice, duly, truly, and honestly, and wisely, ac- 
in a minute ; the softest whisper travels as fast as the most | cording to the matter as we know, and by the knowledge 
tremendous thunder. The knowledge of this fact has been of ourselves, and for every one of us, and no one at all; and 
applied to the measurement of distances, | we will not cheat the hing any more than what is now law- 
Suppose a ship in distress fire a gun, the light of which | fully practised. 
is seen on shore, or by another vessel, twenty seconds be- “And whereas we, the aforesaid petitioners, as we are 
fore the report is heard, it is known to be at the distance of gentlemen of reputation, and we are protestants, and we 
twenty times eleven hundred aud forty-two feet, or little) love the king, and we will value him, and we will fight for 
more than four miles and a half. him, and run for him, and from him, and after him, and 
Again, if I see a vivid flash of lightning, and in two se- behind him, and before him, and one side of him, and the 
conds hear a tremendous clap of thunder, | know that the other side of him, to save him, or any of his acquaintances 
thunder cloud is not more than seven hundred and sixty) or relations, as fast, and much faster, than lies in our 
yards from the place where I am, and should instantly re- | power, and dead and alive, as long as we live, and longer 
tire from an exposed situation. too. Witness our severai and separate hands in conjunc- 
The pulse of a healthy person beats about seventy-six ton, one atter another, all together, one and al! three of us, 
times in a minute; if, therefore, between a flash of light- both together. Barney O'Blaney, Patrick O' Fegan, Car- 
ning and the thunder, 1 can feel one, two, three, four, &c. ney O'Conner, Teage O'Regan, of Charley Mont.’ 
beats of my pulse, | know that the cloud is nine hundred, Bunns.—There are but few of the “ills which flesh is 
one thousand eight hundred, two thousand seven hundred, heir to,” which are more common than burns and scalds ; 
&c. feet from me. nor is there any one tor the cure of which there has been a 
Sound, like light, after it has been reflected from several greater variety of prescriptions, Almost every good wo 
places, may be collected into one point as a focus, where it man has her favourite application—it is the best thing in 
will be more audible than in any other part. On this princi- the world. Nor is the case much different with physicians 
ple, whispering galleries are constructed. 
Speaking trumpets, and those intended to assist the hear- well what is the best method of treating a burn, though 
ing of deaf persons, depend on the reflection of sound from | scarcely two treat them alike. And though death is not 
the sides of the trumpet, and also upon its being confined most commonly the consequence of burns and scalds, yet 
and prevented from spreading in every direction, A speak- |even that is not a rare occurrence. And where the case is 
ing trumpet, to have its full effect, must be directed in a | by uo means dangerous, it is commonly attended with much 
fine towards the hearer. The report of a gun is much misery. All this shows very plainly, that, with all our 
louder, when towards a person, than one placed in a con-) knowledge on this subject, we have need to know some- 
trary direction. 
An echo is the reflection of sound striking against a sur- duce to the notice of our readers an application which, till 
face adapted to the purpose, as the side of a hill, house, ‘lately, was new to us, and is so, we presume, tomany. It 
wall, &e. 
Lovisiava.—A tar, who had been boasting of the nume- | tion is to be made in any ordinary case. As soon as pos- 
rous foreign places he had seen, was asked if ever he had | sible after the accident, the part ts to be covered with flour, 
seen Louisiana ‘ No,” says Jack: “what country does shaken upon it with a flour-drudger, or sifted upon it 
he live in” through a common sieve It is said that it gives speedy |) 


and surgeons. Every one presumes he knows perfectly 


thing more. And the subject of these remarks is to intro- 


is no other than common wheat four. No other applica- 


relief. The operation of dusting over the part is to be re 
peated from time to time, as the smarting returns. The 
credit of proposing this remedy to the public, is due to Dr 
Michael Ward, of Manchester, England. If it should be 
found equal to his recommendation, it will prevent much 
misery, and even death; besides having the recommenda 
tion of being always at hand, readily applied by any per 
son, cheap enough, and perfectly cleanly. 

THE CUNNING COBBLER.—Some time ago, the husband o! 


,an old lady, living in Bucking bamshire, died without making 


his will, for the want of which necessary precaution his es 
tate would have passed away ‘rom his widow, had she not 
resorted to the following expedient to avert the loss of the 
property. She concealed the death of her husband, and 
prevailed on an old cobbler, her neighbour, who was, in 
person, somewhat like the deceased, to go to bed at her 
house, and personate him, in which character it was agreed 


| that he should dictate a will leaving the widow the estate 


in question. An attorney was sent for to draw up the 
writings. The widow, who, on his arrival, appeared in 
great affliction at her good man’s danger, began to ask 
questions of her pretended husband, calculated to elicit the 
answers she expected and desired The cobbler, groaning 
aloud, and looking as much like # person going to give up 
the ghost as possible, feebly answered, ‘I intend to leave 
you half of my estates, and | think the poor old shoemaker, 
who lives opposite, is deserving the other half, for he has 


| always been a good neighboun’’ The widow was thunder- 


struck at receiving a reply so different from that which she 
expected, but dared not negative the cobbler’s will, for fear 
of losing the whole of the property ; while the old rogue in 
bed—who was himself the poor old shoemaker living oppo 
site—laughed in his sleeve, and divided with her the fruits 
of a project which the widow had intended for her sole 
benefit. 

Evenness oF TEMPER.—Madame Necker relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of M. Aburet, a philosopher of Geneva 
It was said of him, that he had never been out of temper 
Some persons, by means of his female servant, were deter- 
mined to put him to this proof. The woman in question 
stated, that she had been his servant for thirty years; and 
she protested that, during that time, she had never seen 
him in a passion. They promised her a sum of money, ii 
she would endeavour to make him angry. She consented ; 
and knowing that he was particularly fond of having his 
bed well made, she, on the day appointed, neglected to 
make it. M. Aburet observed it, and, the next morning 
made the observation to her, She answered, that she had 
forgotten it; she said nothing more, but, on the same even 
ing, she again neglected to make the bed. The same obser 
vation was made on the morrow, by the philosopher ; and 
she again made some excuse, in 4 cooler manner than be 
fore. On the third day, he -aid to her, ** You have not yet 
made my bed; you have, apparently, come to some resolu 
tion on the subject, as you, probably, found that it fatigue: 
you. But, after all, it is of no consequence, as 1 begin \ 
accustom myself to itas it is. She threw herself at hi 
feet, and avowed all to him. 

SPOON FOR ADMINISTERING MEDICINE.—A very neat an 
ingenious spoon for administering medicine to childre: 
without their tasting it, and for other medical purposes 
has been invented by Gibson, of Bishopsgate. The society 
of arts have awarded their Isis medal tor this useful and ne 
cessary instrument, and it is now universally used, as 
deserves to be, in the hospitals, and by the faculty in p1 
vate practice. 

Merapuysics.—A Scotch blacksmith being asked th« 
meaning of metaphysics, explained it as follows:—"* Wher 
a party that listens disna ken what the party who speaks 
means, and the party who speaks disua ken what he mean 
himself—that is metaphysics.” 

A WitLow wHisrie.—Did you ever play on willow whi- 
tles? This question recalls to my mind the happy days of my 
childhood ; and my eye-lids feel damp, as I reflect that thes 
are gone, never to return. 
can recollect were those of green fields, and sunny banhs 


The first impressions which | 


and humming bees, and butterflies, and singing birds, and 
battle-door and shuttle-cock. Oh! enviable ignorance 

What could possibly be meant by the expression, “ know 

ledge of the world?” a sentence which | have heard on a! 
sides of me; and then people looked grave, and shook thei: 
heads. ‘To me it was all incomprehensible, but certainly it 
must have been something that was not very good. But what 
mattered it tome what it was? I had nothing todo with it. | 
only knew that the sun shone, and the birds sung. and th¢ 
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brook sung, and the cricket sung, and all was cheerful in- | himself in a fit of insanity. Since his demise, a duodecimo | mity confirmed, the obstacles to be overcome would be so 


nocence, whether | and my playmates toppled amidst the | volume, containing five hundred and fitty pages, has ap- 
fragrant new mown bay of suwmer, or teasted under the | peared under the name which heads this article. Its con- 
Aud all was cheerful innocence, | tents are the lectures referred to above, some original tales, 


loaded trees of autumn. 


too, in winter, when we thumped our aoses in blind-man’s | and poems. Ot these the following is a favourable specimen: 


buff, or burnt our fingers and throats with eating blazing | 
raisms in the ancient aad honourable game of snap-dragon. 


And when the moon majestically arose, 


Like one who nad been ied astray 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as uf her head she bow’d, 
Stooping ‘neath a feecy cloud.” 


| 
the following simple, joyous carol, proceeding from my | 


playmate serenaders, thrilled music through my heart: 
“Oh! Anny Fanny, come away, 
The moon now shines as bright as day; 
Come with a whoop, come with a call, 
Come with a good will, or not come at all.” 

Joyous were our sports, as those of fairies glancing 
through the moonbeams; sound was our sleep, and joyous 
our awakening ; for the 

“ Robin red-vreast came in spite of sorrow, 
* And at my chamber bade good-morrow ; 
** Through the woodbine and the vine, 

* And the twisted eglantune.” 

I had then no compositions to write, no algebra to per- 
plex my bras. No—lI luxuriantly smelt the sweet violet 
and modest hawthorn. 
yond the fleecy cloud—watched the sporting of the lambs, 
and sported with them—and was happy on that day, and 


i listened to the lark soaring be- 


thought that every day throughout my whole existence 
would be the same. 

“ Happy as a queen,” is an expression of high import. 
It is conceived to express the acme of human bliss, and to 
contain a truism which admits of no dispute. 

It may be so. But I believe that | was much happier 
than any queen ever was 
jewels, and all the pacaplhernalia of royal state: well, and 


Queens may have crowns, 


I made nyselt a coronet of rushes, with which I 
Pendants tor my ears were formed 
My necklace and bracelets 
were composed of the deep blue violet, yellow butter-cups, 
But, above all, | made myself a 
There was a delight which no princess 


so had I. 
surmounted my head 
of rich cowslips and daisies. 


and sprightly hawthorn. 
willow whistle! 
ever felt! And there I used to sit upon a violet-bank, be- 
side a murmuring brook, and foot upon my willow whistle 


the live-long day. But soon, alas! school-days commenced, 
and the garden of Eden faded gradually away. | had now 
many a task to perform; | heard much said about duty ; 
and “‘knowledge of the world” was always ringing in 
my ears and teasing me. I now, to my sorrow, begin to 
find out what it all means—but, 

‘* Where ignorance is bliss, 

“Tis tolly to be wise.” 

And should fortune shower upon me abundance of riches 
and honours, | shali ever look back to that innocently gay 
dawning of life, when, crowned with my coronet of rushes, 
I sat upon that sweet-smelling violet bank, looting on my 
willow whistle the live-long day 
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Literary Remains of Henry .Veale-—Henry Neale, the 
son of an engraver in the Strand, was born in the year 
1798. He was placed at an academy in Kentish Town, where 
he neglected his classical studies, but became master of the 
French, German and Italian languages. He was fond of 
poetry, and cultivated the belles lettres with great zeal and 
perseverance. On leaving school, he attached himself to 
the profession of the law, was admitted to practice, and en- 
When only eighteen years old, he 
published his first work, which consisted of a volume of 


tered as a solicitor. 


poems, and of which a second edition, with some additions, 
was issued in 1820. In 1823 he completed another volume 
of poems, and these he dedicated to Joanna Baillie. During 
this period, he laboured in the literary vineyard with con- 
siderable success, furnishing frequent contributions to the 

In 1827, he deli- 
In the same year, 
he wrote his Romance of History, and finished it in six 
months. It passed forthwith to a second edition. He also 
edited a few numbers of Shakspeare’s plays; but, shortly 
afterward, discontinued them. On the seventh of February, 
1828, he was found dead in his chamber, haying destroved 


Monthly Magazine, and other journals 
vered his lectures on English poetry. 


SUCH THINGS WERE. 

\| * 1 cannot but remeuber such things were, 
“ And were most precious to ae.” 

Such things were! such things were! 

False but precious, brief but fair. 

The eagle with the bat may wed, 

The bare may like the tortoise tread 

The finny tribe may cleave the air, 

Ere I forget that such things were 


Can | forget my native glen, 

Far from the sordid haunts of men? 

The willow tree betore the duor, 

The tlower-crown'd porch, the bumble floor? 

| Pomp came not uigh; but peace dwelt there 
Can | torget that such things were? 


\| Can | forget that fair wan tace, 

{ Smiling with such a mourntul grace? 

That hand whose thrilling touch met mine ? 
Those eyes that did too brightly shine! 
And that low xrave, so sad and tair— 

Cau I forget that such things were ! 


iH I would not change these tears, these sighs, 
For all earth's proudest luxuries ; 

I would not with my sorrow part 

For a more light but colder heart, 

Nor barter for pomp’s costliest fare, 

The memory that such things were. 


The Messrs. Harpers save this work in press, and will 
give it to the public in the course of a few days 


Fourth Avenue.—We perceive that the common council 
are about to adopt measures preparatory to the openmg ot 
the Fourth Avenue. As the pian ts one that greatly con 
cerns the interests and character of the whole ¢ ity, deriving 
mnecreased importance trom some str thing pecula. ities con- 
nected with it, itis humbiy conceived that a tew remarks, 
addition to those heretutore made, will not be decmed un- 
necessary Ev ery disinterested person Whom Wwe have 
heard speak on the subject—and many of them are geutle- 
men of the first respectability for property and standiap— 
has invariably expressed the highest Commendetion of the 
project of connecting Broadway with the Fourth Avenue. 
Any one who will examine the map of the city, and the 
ground which forms the connecting link im the contemplated 
unprovement, must be forcibly struck with the mmmensely 
important consequences which hang upon it. We beg it 
may not be overlooked—and this is one of those conse- 
quences—that the wretched construction of many parts of 
the city shows the impossibility of ever opening any other 
uniform channel of communication between the Battery and 
Haerlem river, that would unite convenience with elegance 
Let us for a moment contemplate this grand avenue of not 
less than eight miles in length, ranning in almost a straight 
line, im a very central, and by far the most desirable posi- 
tion, and over much of the best ground on the island, and 
we would appeal to the good sense and candour otf every 
man in the community to say, if it would not open a door 
to such a combination of mches, embellishments, and gran 
deur, as might hereafter challenge a comparison with, even 
It ought 
not to be forgotten, that, when this subject is brought up 


if it did not far surpass, any other in the world 


for discussion in the common council, they are about to en- 
ter on the task of legislating, not for the present generation 
merely, not for the accommodation of a few men who may 
be governed by mercenary motives, and who disregard 
every public improvement that comes in collision with their 
private interests, but it is for posterity, tor generations to 
come, for a population which is to cover the island, and 
which will probably number a million. This is the light in 
which, in our judgment, the public guardians are called on 
to view the subject; and a very little reflection, we should 
suppose, would be suflicient to convince any man that it is 
the correct one. 
future welfare, magnificence, and glory; the reputation of 
those to whom is intrusted the management o! its affairs, 
and the fame that is inseparable from a policy founded in 
wisdom and foresight, all unite to enforce the propriety of 
the course here recommended. This, too, is the 
moment of opportunity,” which, if suffered to pass unheed- 
ed, the advantages can never be recovered. The property 


The character and pride of the city; its 


* golden 


can now be obtained for comparatively asmallsum; whereas, 
if put off to a future day, and the present disgusting defor- 


}multiplied, and the expense attending their removal so se 
rious in amount, as utterly to forbid all hope of its accom 
plishment. 

We are not unaware that the policy we are defending 
would beget a conflict between the public good—which, by- 
the-by, ought always to be a paramount consideration—and 
This, however, is a dif- 

Ii the rights of citizens 


the private concerus of individuals 
ficulty by no means immoveable 
, are infringed by it, the course to be pursued is a very plain 
one. The ordinary principles of justice require that such 
| citizens should be honestly and fairiy reimbursed for any 
| loss or injury they may sustain. When this is done, they 
, have no right to complain; and if they do, their complaints 
| are not entitled to respect or consideration 
Our article shall be closed by respectfully suggesting to 
| the common council, that we think they should not be un 
mindful of the many glaring and odious defects in the old 
settled parts of the city, notwithstanding the numerous va- 
luable improvements recently made, and the consequent 


grievous burdens which have been brought upon the pre- 
sent generation by means of the cupidity, ignorance and 
folly of those who are no longer remembered. We trust 
the independence and rectitude which we believe to be pro 
mivent features in the character of our present corpora 
tion, will be sufficient to check the foul spirit of avarice 
| should it dare to show itseli betore them; and that they 
| will not yield their assent to any proposition, however plau- 
| sible, that does not rest on the solid foundations of public 
benour and public good 

Rosalie. —Rosalie’s letter has been received, and it will 
give us great pleasure to comply with her request, made in 
terms so polite and impressive Independently of the 
sweet recompense which her umagined smiles of approbation 
will bestow on us, we shall feel proud to minister to the 
recollections of the happy past, on hich our unknown, but 
intelligent correspondent, so feelingly and « loquenutly des- 
cants, and to which we all must recur m our better hours 
snatched from worldly pursuits and selfish cares. We entire 
ly sympathize with the pure and unsophisticated taste ot 
Rosalie, and delightedly dwell on “ those sweet airs, com 
posed in lang syne, previous to the introduction and use o 


so many crotchels and quavers 


New-York City Dispensary.—Want of room compels us 
to omit the extracts we had intended to make from the re 
port of this mstitution In our next, we shall present them 
aud, in the mean time, we beg leave to direct, once more 
the attention of the humane and benevolent reader to its 
powerful and long-neglected claims on the public bounty 


“He that lendeth to the poor, the Lord shall repay 


Bachelors Fancy Ball.—The decorations of the bal 
room inthe city-hotel were, on the present occasion, un 
The arran 





surpassed in elegance and splendour “ments 


the ornaments, inscriptions, &c. were designed and exe 
cuted by the Messrs. Phyfe, upholsterers in Maiden-lan: 
with the aid of Mr. Snooks, the carpenter The ball went 
off in the most brilliant style, and * the execution done” ¢ 
the single gentlemen was never before equalled 

My Aunt Margaret's Mirror —No longer to break apow 
the interest which this story has exe ited in the minds ot 
many ot our readers, we have concluded to devote an unu 
sual portion of this week's impression to its conclusios 
This will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for the absence 
of the usual variety 


Afara.—Macdonald Clarke has peablished a poem unde» 


this title The Courier says it is worth reading. It can by 


had at Carvill’s 





MARRIED, 

On the 4th of December, 1828, Captain John A, Pie 
to Miss Emily Augusta, daughter of Stephen B. Mun 
esq. all of this city 

At Flushing, L. Ion the 14th ult Mr. Daniel Hendrick 
son to Miss Hannah Cortelyou 

On the 26th ultimo. by the Rev. Doctor Dewitt, Mr. b 
W. Osborn to Miss Letitia Osborn hing, daughter of the 
late William King, jun. all of this city 

At Cherry Grove, near Rahway, N. J. on the 28th ult 
by the Rev. Mr. Chester, Mr. Matthias M. Brown, of thi 
city, to Miss Ann Maria Shotwell, of the former place. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Anthon, Mr. Edmunc 
H. Deveraux, to Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of Mr. Jamie 
son Cox, jun. all of this city. 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 


KATE KEARNEY. 


OROUSLY. 





shun danger and fly ; 
a 


Oh!did you not hear of Kate Kearney ? She lives on the banks of Kil - lar - ney: From the glance of her eye, 












mo-dest - ly beam-ing, You'd ne’er think of mis-chief she's dreaming ; 


oo 


For fa - tal’s the glance of Kate Kear - ney. For her eye so 








hear - 


the eye of Kate 
an o- 


can tell how fa-tal’s the spell, That lurks in 
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And who dares inhale her sigh’s spicy gale, 


Lies hid in the smile of hate Kearney. 
Must die by the breath of Kate Kearney. 


Oh! should you e’er meet this Kate Kearney, 
Though she looks so bewitchingly simple, 


Who lives on the banks of Killarny ; 





Beware of her smile, for many a wile 


Yet there’s mischief in every dimple ; 


Though she looks so bewitchingly simple, &c. 
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FOR THE NEW-¥ORK MIRROR. For ill befits the anguished heart Sleep not '—thine image wakes for aye, 2 And love, the choicest gift we own, 
STANZAS. The carol warbled blithe and gay ; ; Within my watching breast: ; . Comes smiling from above : 
, And sadder notes but cause to start Sleep not !—from her soft sleep should fly Tis given to youthful hearts alone 
~ bird se ane sky The tears I would not shed to-day. $ Who robs all hearts of rest. : To feel the force of love. 
Ww ce usc “tes . Yr 3 > 
Vow takes his careless flight, t Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, $ Then, youth! thou art a dream of bliss 
Is like to what my spirit was, eT ast a. 2 And make this darkness gay ; ~ wad ves art a drean 
Ere thou hadst met my sight: ELYSIUM, : With looks,whose brightness well might make ry — an: One pare, last ; . 
With brightness on his glittering wing, ; ; i ee > OF decker ae 2 A trance, our gathering years dismiss 
And gladness in his eye ” ad BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY 2 darker nights a day. ; A vision, fading fast ! 
dness s eye d , st! 
. ae ; t 
He fearlessly pursues his way, She dwelleth in elysium; there, 2 SONG. 2 . 
And carols through the sky. Like echo, floating in the air ; init Weaienaeniinn* ; WOMAN AND FAME. 
But when the fowler’s cruel sport Feeding on light as feed the flowers, , a PY MRS. HEMANS. 
Has marred his pleasant me She fleets away uncounted hours, ante Caren Crome Sense } $ 
: Where hale nace, & © the blest I have passed beneath your shade, Thou hast a charmed cup, oh Fame 
And, wounded sore, upon the earth Where halcyon peace, among the Dic Seal Geant severe 3 i I 
His limbs are stretched along, Sits brooding o’er her tranquil nest ~ Space Neanglee nes i A draught that mantles high, 
5 ’ Bloom’d as though they ne'er could fade. } And seems to lift this earthly frame 
He then shall look, as now I look, She needs no impulse; one she is ci : ; ; iiane teenie ’ 
Upon the distant sky, Whom thought supplies with ample bliss: Mould ring ruin! time is strewing Ry i 
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